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Despite the Dhvanivada, which assigns a subordinate 
place to Alankaras or figurative images, both poets and critics 
have always shown immense interest in them in India. Bharata, 
the ‘earliest of the known writers who deal with the subject of 
Alankaras, recognises four of them in his Natyasistra,! but their 
number went on increasing, until it reached the respectable number 
of 125 in the Kuvalayananda of Appayya Diksita, without, of 
course, counting the Sub-divisions. The last great work belonging 
to the Alankarasistra, the Rasagangadhara of Jagannathapandita, 
written long after the Dhvanivada had received almost universal 
recognition at the hands of poets and critics is primarily a detailed 
study of the Alankaras. It is not merely critics who take delight 
in defining and analysing these figures of speech, but poets also 
exhibit a weakness for them throughtout the whole period of 
Sanskrit literature. Nor is there anything surprising in this. Figurative 
imagery is bound to have its place in all good poetry. Even 
critics like the Dhvanivadin-s, who have declared that poetry 


has a higher function to perform than the mere presentation 
1. Bharata-Ndyasastra, XVI. (Benares Edition). 
S. K. De. Sanskrit Poetics Il, p. 6. 


red 


of beautiful imagery, have admitted that imagery, if carefully used, 


can serve this very higher purpose. 


The interest of our critics, from Bharata to Jagannatha- 
pandita, has, however, been in the form of the Alankara-s. It 
must be admitted that our Alankarikas have bequeathed to 
us a very deep, penetrating and detailed analysis of the forms 


that Sanskrit imagery can assume. Great efforts were made to 





distinguish one form from another. In later times, all the devices 
provided by the Navinanyaya for reaching extreme accuracy in 
definitions were adopted for the purpose. The history of the 
Alankarasastra is, to a very great extent, the history of the 
discovery of newer and newer forms of images, of a more and 
more scientific basis for classifying them and of the formulation 
of more and more accurate definitions of them. Appayya 


Diksita’s “‘Citramimansa’ 
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and Jagannathapandita’s 
‘““Rasagangadhara’’ are indications of the kind of controversies 


that must have been carried on in circles of critics in ancient India. 


There is, however, something more than form in any given 
image. An image usually involves a comparison and a comparison 
presupposes three things :- the object of comparison (the upameya) 
the standard of comparison, (the upamana) and the point of 
similarity (the samanadharma). These might be called the contents 
of an image. The contents might remain the same while the 
form varies and the form might remain the same, while the contents 
vary. The following passage from the “Citramimamsa’’ would 
make this quite clear :- 

we ga Fara ast Maguat | Valftrrssiyear— 
adored wid!) da fé- “aa sq ye gaa ae" 
sya) “Fa geafta” gee | “para ae” sft 
way | a Gea AS TTA” eit ROT | SAT a" 
sfa woPd | “Fea aa: wea’ gfe cRom:| “fers 
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In the above passage, the contents of all the figures of 
speech are the same, namely, the face and the moon; but the 


form varies according as it is upama, or ripaka or something else. 


The Alankarasastra is essentially an analysis of the form 
of the images. This analysis was undertaken partly to satisfy 
a natural intellectual curiosity and partly, because, it was felt 
that it had something to do with the aesthetic pleasure we feel 
when we come across a beautiful image. It may be admitted 
that it has something to do with it. How else can we explain 
the different effect on us of the different figures of speech even 
when the contents remain the same? But one may also ask 
the question : have not the contents also something to do with 
it? When Kalidasa writes :- 


ay qt darren disk geet | 
wt qa YaeakRa A afl P 


Do we like the comparison-only because it has taken 
the form of upama, or also, because, of its appropriateness i.e., 


for its contents ? 


We cannot doubt that our Aankarika-s had recognised 
the share of the contents in making an image beautiful. According 
to Bhamaha, the defects of an upama, as mentioned by 
Medhavin, are as follows :- 


émaniva ferssraaryer fauelz: | 
saamiftied ad dare aie 
Vamana’s list is almost identical :- 


1. Citramimansa, p. 6, (Nirnaya Sagara Press Edition). 
Raghu. |, 4. 
Bhanahalankaa, Il. 39. 


wo 








Sah ca cAI a TASS PUTTAR TST | 
It will be observed that these are defects in the contents 


of the upama and not in the form. Appayya Diksita puts the 
whole thing in a more positive form when he says :- 

STATA ITIP AAAS ST: | 

eal weed «= reafere: | | 

pera TTA AaNe GRAAL | 
7 erga: | aa va “eyefta yt wea gefe soar 
arpanN agate wel 4 cen) fH gq gata 
airarcafeny | waist weior: efarauteaqe ees 
HAMAS VATAHRA AIT | Ae: “TRIG waa: sf Arar | 
‘aera: sft 7 woHy| “VaMyat ges aq” sf 4 wee 
“se word’ sf a aoa) “ATa ath” sf& aroesfa:) “ay 
vaedt fear a aed” sft a vatderq) “odd afeaa” 
sft ARAMA! “A ede” gf A ERO) “ae wari 
aida: sft 4 saeeAql “Yar were: fle’ sfa a 
werep: | “as feat we” sft a fede: | “stat orate’ sf 
JT Rory? | 


The meaning of this passage cannot be mistaken. There 
is here recognition, in theory at least, of the importance of the 
pleasure we feel when we come across a good image. A recent 
English writer says :- ““What precisely is the origin of the pleasure 
we take in the pictures of metaphor and simile, as distinct from 
unfigurative word-picture ? | think that, over and above the delight 
in a picture, there is a little shock or surprise caused by the 
unexpected rapprochement of two notions that seemed, a moment 
before, unconnected and remote from one another. The noticing 
of likenesses (need 1 refer to babies?) would seem an ever- 
fresh source of pleasure - we call comprisons odious, but love 
1. Vamana’s Kwydank@asitra Vriti, IV, ii, 8. 2 


2. Citramimansa, p. 6. 
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them none the less. And when the likeness in perceived in the 
midst of unlikeness, perhaps even despite obvious and pre- 
ponderating unlikeness, perhaps even despite obvious and pre- 


ponderating unlikeness, the pleasure is proportionately greater.’”? 


In spite of this theoretical recognition of the importance 
of the contents for the beauty of an image, we find in our 
Alankarasastra no study, no analysis of them. But if it is true 
that the contents have something to do with the pleasure we 
derive from beautiful images and if it is true that imagery has 
played a conspicuous part in all periods of Sanskrit literature, 
then such an analysis of the contents of the images might yield 
interesting results. It should, it seems to me, throw some light 
on the history of Sanskrit literature. It would show to what extent 
the contents vary or remain the same in the different authors 
and periods of Sanskrit literature. Explanation would have to 
be sought for the variation or the repetition, as the case may 
be. It would show the range of the poetic power of the different 
writers and their relation to one another. It might throw some 
light on the relation between form and content in the evolution 
of the images. In short, no history of Sanskrit literature could 
be considered complete which did not include a historical treatment 
of Sanskrit imagery, from the point of view of form as well as 
of content. In the existing works on the History of Sanskrit literature, 
such as those of Professors Keith and Winternitz, there are, no 
doubt, many interesting remarks on the imagery of Sanskrit poets, 
but no systernatic treatment. The task is a big one, but a beginning 
has to be made. The following pages are no more than an humble 
attempt at such a beginning. I have thought it best to begin 


with the Valmiki-Ramayana’, because it is there that we find 





1. Stephen. J. Brown. “The World or Imagery.’ London 1927. 


2 The Bombay Recension of the Ramayana has been used for this study. 








{es 


the beginnings of Kavya. 


The first step in the study of the imagery of the 
Ramayana is to determine the occasions on which the images 
appear in the work. As every one knows, the work is an immense 
one. As one reads it, all sorts of scenes pass before one’s eyes. 
There are descriptions of cities and landscapes, fierce raksasas 
and mighty monkeys. There are moving scenes in which husband 
and wife, father and son, master and servant, king and subject, 
prince and priest take part and give expression to their innermost 
feelings. There are moving scenes in which husband and wife, 
father and son, master and servant, king and subject, prince 
and priest take part and give expression to their innermost feelings. 
There are accounts of duels and battles, devastation of countries, 
burning of cities and ruthless destruction of armies by weapons, 
human and divine. There are speeches born of indignation and 
anger, lamentations expressive of profound sorrow, and exhortations 
of wisdom. With all this, the work is mainly a continuous narrative 
of events, big and small. Into the main story of Rama and his 
exploits are woven countless episodes centering round the minor 
characters of the work. The question before us, however, is : 
In all this variety and richness of subject-matter, what are the 
occasions which particularly call forth imagery from the poet? 
In answer to this, it may be stated, in a general manner, that 
images are found throughout the work. There is hardly a sarga 
in which at least a few comparisons do not occur. They may 
not always be very striking, they are often mere repetitions of 
quite commonplace images like PAU, S-eTaRVaS, Vota, 
ARGC, afagra, @qd4H1st etc. Our interest lies not in these, 
but in those which occur on special occasions. For, there are 
some occasions on which these images seem to come in quick 


succession and in greater abundance. It is these which are striking 
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and arrest our attention. It is these which seem to have been 
introduced by the poet deliberately, with a full knowledge of the 
effect they will have on the hearer or the reader. I give below 
a list of passages in which the images are thus more striking. 


It is by no means an exhaustive list, but, I hope, sufficiently 





complete, not to invalidate any conclusion that may be drawn 
from it. 


I. 18, 50-52 ..._ Dasaratha describes his joy on the arrival 
of Visvanitra and compares the occasion 
to others. 

I. 48, 2-5 .. Sumati asks Visvamitra who Rama and 
Laksmana are, while describing them. 

I. 49, 14-15 ... Description of Ahalya as Rama sees her. 

I. 55, 9-10 ... Description of Visvamitra, defeated and 
humiliated by Vasistha. 

II. 1. ... Description of Rama by Dasaratha. 

II. 2. .. Description of Rama by the people. 

Il. 3, 27-29. ... Description of Rama as Dasaratha sees 


him coming. 


Il. 4, 5, 6. ... Description of the preparations for the 
abhiseka of Rama as Yuvaraja. 

ll. 7, 1-30 .. Manthara’s speech to Kaikeyi on 
hearing of Rama’s coronation. 

II. 8. .. Manthara’s speech. 

I]. 9, 41-46. ... Kaikeyi’s description of Manthara. 

I]. 10, 23-26. .. Description of Kaikeyi in distress. 

II. 12. Speech of Dasaratha on hearing of 


Kaikeyi’s two boons. 


II. 15. Sumantra’s description of Rama’s palace. 





III. 
HI. 


Il. 


slG Ost 
~ Lo: 


18,- 4-7. 
20, 32-34 
20, 9-55 


34, 2-3. 
40. 


s9 43. 


59, 28-30 
65, 66. 


73, 1-5. 


93, 8-19. 
94. 


6. 
. 19, 3-4. 


. 26,27,28,29,30... 


. 31, 41-44. 


38 
37, 12-20 


47, 32 ff. 


Sumantra’s description of Rama. 


Poet’s description of Rama as he goes 


out to meet Dasaratha. 
Description of Dasaratha in distress. 
Description of Kausalya in distress. 


Kausalya’s lamentation on hearing of 


Rama’s exile. 


‘Description of Dasaratha in distress. 


Departure of Rama. 
Lamentation of Kausalya. 
Lamentation of Dasaratha. 


Lamentation of Dasaratha’s wives after 
his death. 


Bharata’s indignation on hearing Rana’s 
exile. | 

Description of Citrakita by Bharata. 
Description of Citrakita by Rama. 
Description of winter in Pancavati. 


Khara’s speech on seeing Sirpanakha 
mutilated. 


Description of battle between Rama and 
the Raksasas. 


Marica’s advice to Ravana not to take 


Sita away. 


Marica’s second speech to the same 


| effect. 


Sita’s reply when Ravana proposes 





a = 
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II]. 
I. 
II. 


ededeec ect ee ee SB Sse kf eB 


Sl. 
oe 
52. 


14, 19-23. 
15, 19-21. 


l/, & Eh 


19, 21-26. 
23, 22-28. 


28. 


Oe 


Pe oN oy 


on mS Ul 


14. 
15. 
18. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
28. 


99 
marriage. 
Battle between Jatayus and Ravara. ‘ 
Description of the ravishment of Sita. XN 


Sita’s reply to Ravana’s proposal of 
marriage. 


Sugriva going out for battle. 
Description of Rama by Tara. 


Description of fallen Valin. 
i = "by Tara. 
Lamentation of Tara. 


Description of the rainy season. 


7 23 77 


autumn. 


7? 


Hanuman’'s leap across the ocean. 


~~ 


3 


Lanka by Hanuman. 
Lanka. 


77 


A moonlit night. 


1? 


Ravana’'s palace. 


i) 373 29 


7 ” 


harem. 

” ”? ” | 
Asokavana. 
Sita in distress. 


2 


Ravana’s visit to Sita. 
Sita in distress. 

Sita’s reply to Ravana’s proposal. 
Speeches of Ravana and Sita. 


Sita’s lamentation. 





q2 


V. 56. .. Description of mountain. 

MOE ..._Hanuman’s return leap. 

Vid. ... Rama’s lamentation. 

VI. 16. .. Ravana’s indignant speech _ to 
Vibhis ana. 

VI. 24. ih Rawara’s angry speech to Suka. 

VI. 53: .. Battle between Vajradamstra and Suka. 

VI. 58. .. Prahasta and Nila. 

VI. 52. .. ‘Description of Raksasas. 

VI. 61. .. Description of Kumbhakama. 

VE. 71: .. °  Atikaya. 

VI. 102. ... Fight between Rama and Ravana. 

VI. 103. ‘a . , a 

VI. 111. ve Vibhisana’s lamentation on the death of 
Kavana. 


Before explaining the above list, it must be stated that 
the bulk of the Ramayana is made up of narratives, written in 
a simple style, in which the story progresses from incident to 
incident and episode to episode. Interspersed among these 
narratives and forming, on the whole, only a minor portion of 
the work are some speeches and descriptions. It is quite clear 
from the above list that the images, when they do occur in greater 
abundance and in a striking manner, occur in these speeches 
and descriptions and not in the narrative portion of the work, 
which is devoted to the telling of the story. It is in these speeches 
and descriptions that we have to see the beginnings of the later- 
Kavyas, in very many of which the narrative portion is reduced 
to the absolute minimum and the speeches and descriptions occupy 


the whole work. 
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Taking the speeches first, it will be found that they are 
generally uttered by the characters under the stress of some emotion. 
Somtimes it is jealousy, as in the case of Manthara who addresses 
Kaikeyi when she hears of Rama’s impending coronation as 
Yuvaraja. Sometimes it is sorrow, as when Dasgaratha and 
Kausalya lament about Rama’s exile or when Tara laments on 
the death of Valin. Sometimes it is righteous indignation, as 
when Bharata hears of Rama’s exile or when Sita rejects 
Ravana’s proposal of marriage. Sometimes it is pity, as when 
Marica tries to dissuade Ravana from his scheme of taking 
Sita away. These emotions spontaneously call forth imagery 
from the poet. The images are generally of a homely nature 
and therefore, very effective in expressing the emotion in question. 
Sita’s speech in Ill, 47- when Ravana proposes marriage is 
a very good example. 


This connection between image and emotion is, by the 
way, quite interesting, because it is one of the topics dealth 
with in the Dhvanyaloka.! Anandavardhana is, on the whole, 
rather suspicious. He is afraid that too many images in a passage — 
meant to evoke sentiment might distract the attention of the reader 
away from the latter. He advises caution, without barring images 
altogether. He sums up his views as follows :- 


roe TR whey fatyayea:| 
wuaiexcierat wr sents 


flat dared afeid Heaqa 
ae a wear afdfidectfiar | | 
Prefecrama areied UAT Yerdery | 
WIP RLAP RATA STAT AA | [2 


This errs perhaps on the side of caution. The English 
1. Dhvanyaloka, p. 85 f.f. 
2.  Ibid., p. 88 








mie) 


writer quoted above goes much farther when he writes :— ‘‘The 
more emotion grows upon a man, the more his speech, if he 
makes any effort to express his emotion, abounds in figures— 
exclamation, interrogation, anacoluthon, apostrophe, hyperbole 
(yes certainly, hyperbole 1) simile, metaphor. His language is 
what we sometimes euphemestically describe as ‘picturesque’. 
Feelings swamp ideas and language is used to express, not the 
reality of things, but the state of one’s emotions.’”! 


I must not be understood to say that all emotional speeches 
in the Ramayam abound in figurative images. I only mean that 
they have a strong tendency to do so. There are some expections. 
For example, there is the first reply of Dasaratha to Visvamitra 
when the latter asks for Rama and Laksmara to be sent with 
him for the protection of his sacrifice. The request must have 
given a shock to Dasaratha and his reply is, no doubt, full of 
emotions, but there is hardly any image in it. | 


The description in the Ra@mayam are of a most straight- 
forward nature, much as we would expect them to be when 
art is in the first stage. All the things contained in the thing 
to be described are enumerated in detail. No attempt seems to 
have been made to pick and choose. One could say they are 
almost like cataogues, if the word did not connote absolute absence 
of poetic merit. The following description of Citrakita by 
Rama might be considered a typical one :-— 





1. The world of Imagery, p. 90. 
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fxroadsaereea ee eng fayfear: | 
AMER lg aRegerrergar: | 
seed = el FeufeRaaraet: | | 
STATE eel: fare: waderd: | 
seHrenieaarstdedagpaoyey: | | 

ce sed Raat 
qeyseh aldara: | | 
gadis: weld: wrarafeaaee: | 
vererert: Ba gecad PARP 


This passage illustrates not only the detailed, catalogue- 


like nature of the description, but also their directness. When 


qu 


the poet wants to say that there are wild animals on the mountain, 
he says, quite directly : “STP degen rr: This point 
will become still clearer when we compare this with what 
Kalidasa does in similar circumstances. When he wants to say 
that there are lions and elephants on the Himalaya, he does 


not say so directly, but says :- 


ge ogsefedtaem «=6aRaageeait safeurr | 
farcta arf weer: dake fexra: | 2 


It is into such direct and detailed descriptions that the 
poet, introduces his imagery, which therefore, serves, chiefly, to 
add vividness to the details and lend a certain picturesquences 
to the whole description. How this is done can be best understood 


if we now study the contents of the images. 


II 


[ft was shown in the preceeding article that our 


Alankarikas, as well as modern critics, recognize that the 


1. Rama, Il. 9, 4-10. 


2. Kumarasambhava, |, 6. 








WG 

contents of a poet’s imagery have as much to do with the pleasure 
we derive from it as its form. The study of these contents is, 
however, beset with many difficulties. The most important of them 
all is their extra-ordinary richness and variety. The sources of 
poetic imagery are virtually inexhaustible. They are co-extensive 
with the universe. The only possible limitation is the limitation 
of the poet's genius and experience. A gifted poet can compare 
any two things in the world. He can see resemblance where 
our eyes fail to detect any. Nor does he follow any fixed rules 
in the choice of the contents of his images. The thing compared, 
the object to which it is compared and the point of comparison- 
all follow the needs of the occasion and nothing more. To analyse 
and classify the sources of a poet’s imagery is, to say the least, 


a laborious task. 


As in the case of the other poets of India or for the matter 
of that, of the world, external nature forms the chief source of 
the imagery of Vdmiki. Mountains and rivers, birds and animals, 
trees and forests, all the infinite variety of creation provides 
innumerable points of comparison to our author. So do the celestial 
bodies like the sun and the moon, the stars and the planets 
figure constantly in the descriptions and speeches of the 
Ramayana. Equally prominent in the imagery of the poet are 
the natural phenomena of the sky, thunder and lightning, clouds 
and rain, rainbows and comets. Closely connected with nature 
is religion as a source of imagery. This is natural as epic religion 
is only a development of Vedic religion, which, as every one 
knows, is essentially a worship of the powers of nature personified. 
Not only do the higher gods like Indra, Visnu and Varuna, but 
a host of minor gods and semi-divine beings, Yaksa-s, Kinnara- 
s, Gandharva-s and similar beings play an important part in 
the imagery of the Ramayana. They form a world of their own, 
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a world not absolutely inacessible to man. but inhabited by beings 
who communicate often with men and interfere in their lives 
and vice-versa. lf Indra. the god, helps human beings to win 
battles against their enemies, Dasaratha. the human King, also 
goes to help Indra in his fight against the Asura-s. There is 
no very clear line of demarcation between our world and the 
world of gods and demi-gods. A god can become a man and 
a man can turn into a god according to his deeds and even 
without any such transformation, there is constant communication 
between the two worlds. 


It is not merely religion considered as a body of conceptions 
which is a rich source of imagery to the author of the 
Ramayana, but its ritualistic side also occasionally furnishes a 
comparison or two. Thus, when Bharata returns to 
Ayodhya, the city is all silent like an altar after the scarifice 
is over, empty of all sacrificial utensils and abandoned by the 
priests’. Sometimes, though very rarely, the poet turns to scholarly 
traditions for his comparisons. When Hanuman sees Sita in 
the Asokavana, in a state of extreme distress, devoid of all 
ornaments, looking very different from what she should, she is 
compared to a word which expresses a meaning different from 
its real one, when it is deprived of its correct grammatical form 2 
Equally rare are images of an abstract nature, drawn from the 
subjective experience of man. The quote an example or two, 


Sitain distress is compared to Hope baffled’, to Faith destroyed?, 





1 at asrge: wdefreteq arerc: | 
gare yadda df avai! Rana il - 114-8. 


2. GS gg ti STA yATA | 
UPR ye eat GPa WAI! Ibid. V - 15-39. 


3. ssn ufeeaffd Ibid.. V - 19-11. 
4. fosafta aq sara Ibid., V - 15-33. 








tc 

to Wisdom in decay®, and to an Order disobeyed®. In this 
connection, one might also mention a few figures drawn from 
sea-life, though they are also quite rare. Thus Sita in distress 


is like a boat in the middle of the ocean. buffeted by the winds’. 


The rarity of the images drawn from these latter sources 
does not cause any particular surprise. What strikes one, however, 
is the extraordinary scarcity, amounting almost to complete absence, 
of comparisons drawn from ancient legends and heroic tales. 
While works like the Mahabharata and the Ranqyana have been 
a prolific source of imagery to later writers, one would think, 
while reading the Ramayana, that no heroic literature existed 
at all before it. Countless, indeed, are the occasions when the 
characters of the Ramayana could have been compared to heroes 
of old, but instead, they are likened to gods and demi-gods, rivers 
and mountains, birds and beasts. The difference in this respect, 
between the the Ranayana and the later works may be illustrated 
by the following passage from the Buddacarita of Asvaghosa. 
The occasion is the advice of Udayi to Gotama who shows 
indifference to the pleasures of love. Udayi mentions the names 
of great people who set much value by such pleasures. He 
says :- 

ard ufafl sieat cats fe gxax| 

ar a: Ueecl AHA WTI 

sree: wetarars STATA aN | 

aareargst ot ATTA agit: 1 | 

sae TTT AAT AST: | 

Awe VASAT AXalst geet: || 

gees a Gea Ged a 
5. usnfa uofeefoma| Ibid, V - 19-11. 

6. ane whieatad| Ibid., V - 19-12. 
7. agatRasra yori Araavrd| = Ibid. Ill - 55.4, IV-5. 
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ga lager, =GAaTART aeear | | 
ere dd WI eat Tema | 
OTA SAATHR GTAP: ORTER: | | 
TaSstTaHerena «wedi fee 
etssele cad aRisisomashy | | 
watasdg wotdaes Ra 
eq ae RA aR aA 
ARR fT wed wegsteaht ara: | 
Tskenperd: RI Srp wea || 
RIAMHAAT SI ACHR | 
aa BIAS FG ee aReRT || 
vate Feet fasae aféarfay 
VereMNs TR PTE zor ay | 2 


Such passages, full of allusions to old heroes are hardly 
ever met with in the Ramayana. 


So much for the sources of Valmiki’s imagery. Another - 
question which constantly arises in our minds while reading the 
Famayana is : how far is the imagery found in the work, the 
product of Valmiki’s own imagination and how far is it just 
his literary inheritance ? A very large number of images found 
in the Ramayana are found in the Mahabharata also and one 
feels they would be found in other works of a similar nature 
and of the same period, if we could but see them. With regard 
to these, one feels that they are not anybody’s property in particular, 
but belong to the people as a whole. They must have occurred 
frequently in the ordinary speech of the people and probably 
do so even now. They can all be explained by reference to human 
nature and the character of the country in which Valmiki and 
other poets lived. They are of a very simple nature and involve 
only the most obvious and conspicuous attributes of things visible 
te PE 


Ls BG IV = “72587. 








20 
to anybody and not only to the poet of gesniur. The fact that 
they are found in other works than the Ramayana has to be 
explained and it seems to me that rather than assuming borrowal 
on the one side or the other, it would be safer to refer them 
all to acommon source. namely, popular imagination and tradition. 
It would be a very long task to make a complete list of such 
images but, for the purposes of illustration, | am giving a few 
of them, taken from the Ranayana and the Mahabhata, in which 
there are similar situations. giving rise to similar images. Thus, 
in both, a man’s voice is compared to the roaring of clouds’; 
in both, one trembles like a kadalishaken in the wind’, Damayanti 
separated from Nala and Sita separated from Rama are both 
very distressd and in their distress, they are likened to a lotus- 
bed spoiled by an elephant with all its leaves and lotuses pulled 
out, and its birds frightened away’, or they are compared to 
a dried-up river’, or to the moon hidden by black clouds. In 
both, a place that has lost its original beauty or greatness is compared 
to a lake devoid of its snakes’, or an empty wine jar! 
1 gatas TATRA AT | 

za «Fea Ue GAA «gd Aa! Rama. ll - 2-20. 

af at aafrdte: aroreofa Ter: | 

ag arirpeaed wedesfA ec i! M. Bha. Ill - 7-11. 
2. maar weal 9 areata | 

pur waar weal TaTeyfa| Ibid, X - 11-7. 


Cc 


Ha waftdtemd ward Heel! Ytl! Rana. ill - 2-15. 

3. favaeaucreacti fasThrataessTary | 
aRaexaaRoei arpefta ufgat41! M. Bha. Ill - 65-20. 
semana frais grays | 
sRaeRSrRaaa ufeaatTy || Rana. V - 19-15. 

4 ufererant aati weratrar qallsi = M. Bha. Ill - 65-19. 
suefrorfaaqars | Rana. V - 19-14. 

5 der ya gaa eH! = Ibid. IX - 63-5. 
Hera farea qos ediety | Rana., 
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The list can be indefinitely lengthened. As to the other 
question, namely. when are we to know that an image is the 
product of Valmiki’s own imagination, the answer is not easy 
to give. To say positively that it occurs nowhere else than in 
the Ramayana would necessitate a very laborious research and 
one is not quite certain that the result would be quite decisive. 
Mere presence or absence of an image in other works than the 
Ramayana would be no proof of its popular origin or otherwise. 
Here we shall have to rely more on the nature of the image 
itself. Popular images are likely to be of a simple nature. Complex 
images are likely to be the products of particular minds. There 
are also some images which are not exactly complex, but so 
stricking, so beautiful, so peculiar that one feels they cannot 
have mere popular origin. One feels that not everybody can 
think of them. I realise that the test is rather subjective, but 
| also feel that in some cases at least, it is an unfailing test. 
When we are told that some one is as tall as a tree, or as 
huge as a mountain, or as lustrous as the sun, or as swift as 
the wind, or as deep as the ocean, we are not taking any undue 
risk in declaring that these are popular images, that we cannot 
say who thought of them first, that they are part of the literary 
heritage of all writers. But when we read in the 
Kisxxindhckaua, in the course of a description of the rainy season, 
that the sky appears love-sick, with gentle breeze for its sighs, 
the red lustre of sun-set for its sandal paste and with its pale 
clouds’, or that the mountains are like Brahmacarin-s, for they 
have dark clouds for krsngina, streams of water for sacred thread 
and their caves are filled with wind, which is their 
pranayama’, or that the sky seems to be in agony, for it groans 
in the form of thunder when it is lashed with golden whips in 
1 Aad «= Wearaeaisurdy | 

aor e Tcl TATARSTAN || Rana. IV - 28-6. 
2. FHEenfsaerr arse: | 
APARNA Ter wea SF Wa) Ibid, IV - 28-10. 
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the form of flashes of lightning!, we may be certain we are dealing 

with the products of Vamiki’s own imagination. These are instances 

of continues of continued metaphors, or metaphors worked out 

in detail and though an element or two in each metaphor may 

be of a popular nature, the combination of the different elements 

into a whole is the work of the poet. Thus, when we read that 

the night looks like a woman dressed in white silk, with the 

moon for face, stars for eyes, and moonlight for white silk?, the 
indentification of the moon with the face is only the reversal 
of the well-known identification of the face with the moon. These 
complex metaphors are not always so pretty as those given above. 
Sometimes one feels that identifications are made merely for the 
sake of symmetry and therefore lose their charm. Thus there 
is a laborious and rather ingenious identification of a battle- 
ground with a river, in which the dead heroes are identified 
with banks, broken arms with great trees stream of flood with 
water, Death with the ocean into which it falls, liver and spleen 
with and mud, scattered entrails with weeds, broken limbs and 
heads with fish, vultures with swans, herons with sarasa birds, 
human fat with foam etc. etc®. This detailed metaphor may not 


a a LL  , , 


1 wemfaRa Safdafetatscy | 
araedhrafrars 9 waeaarary || Ibid. IV - 28-11. 

9 wR wereHleadraaral ARTA craeTAT | 
siesigeuaen feat atta yaaigegarsst 1 bia, IV-30-46. 


syfrdraqerdia Gare | 
apecenerrgat fare atacy | 
PaHeRaaASdsaase a | | 
PapapersraSstidsasa a4 | | 
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rank high as poetry, but it can certainly not be of a popular 
origin. It is not merely such complex images which must be 
considered the poet's own creation. There are some others which 
are so striking that it is difficult to believe that they were just 
current coin among all poets. I cannot find better illustrations 
of this than some of the images descriptive of Hanuman’s flight 
across the sea in the Sundarakanda. The arms of flying 
Hanumm, stretched out in the air with their five fingers, looked 
the five-headed snakes issuing out of mountains!. His copper- 
coloured face with its copper-coloured nose looked like the sun 
reddening at the time of its setting*. Flying Hanuman, with his 
white teeth and his tail encircling him looked like the sun with 
a halo round it?. The wind rushing past his armpits roars like 
a cloud’. Now diving into clouds and now coming out of them, 
he looked like the moon in its course across the Sky®. In his 
flight, he seemed up the sky, to scratch the moon, to carry the 
sky away with him with all its stars and the sun®. 


Thus the imagery of the Ramayam is partly popular and 
partly Valmiki’s own creation. It would now be interesting to 
enquire what the objects of nature which play an important 
part in the comparisons of the Ranqam are and for what reasons. 


1 aeareend ge aged dena | 
udannfefaspral usarenfta vatit! Rana V, 1-54. 
2 ya afte ae wea aay 
dean WARS aa Rd WIAs I! Ibid., - 1-58. 
3. ASTM) SPAS STASIS ATCT: | 


aRrad Aer:  wedtia ARHe|! Ibid, 1-60. 





4. Gea aarte waaay ares! 

waa =o ayia = Sad TGP! Ibid, 1-62. 
5. Weasayworety faded Ga: GA] 

GeoaA VORA DURA gd G<ad|!| Ibid, 1-80. 
6. TWA sae arieafatecas | 

ead Waa WA WASH !| Ibid, 57-5. 
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As everybody knows, the work offers us a pageant of heroes 
and heroic deeds, in which the fortunes of men rise and fall 
alternately. It abounds in descriptions of men and women in 
all their physical and moral glory or degradation, when they are 
flushed with victory or crushed by defeat, when they are fired 
by courage or shrink in abject terror, when they are moved by 
love or burnt with hatred. What are the objects whose aid is 
invoked to describe these situations and what particular attributes 
in these objects attracted the attention of our author ? 


The Ramayam is primarily a story of kings and princes, 
whether they belong to Ayodhya or Mithila or Kiskindha or 
Lanka Many, therefore, are the occasions when royal splendour 
and dignity have to be described. Kings and princes shine out 
from among other men by their royal lustre, power, wealth and 
heroism. The most natural comparison of a king in all his splendour, 
and a comparison which comes again and again, is the one 
with the gods, and particularly with Indra. Indra is the king, 
par excellence in the Ramayara’, and Amardavati is the 
raiadhmi par excellence. The king may be a man, or a monkey 
or a mere Rakssa, but still the comparison is admissible. 
Dasaratha shines in the midst of other kings as Indra among 
other gods. All kings, whether Hindu or barbarian, waited upon 
Dasaratha as the other gods upon Indra?. Ravara was seated 


1 © aeartdratradsa: 

Gera rtT eg Xa AM: | 
saafase-sufadal Ful 

Weary Taayayae: || Ibid. Wl - 1-51. 
feehifet: tepaal XA: GCGGNTHA: 11 Ibid. Il - 2-28. 
aframae wd fagd dat Fer | 
Rat warring ed BWhHTAVA!! Ibid. IV - 19-13. 
VW MA ed «aR: 

CARTE FATES: || Ibid. ll - 26-38. 





oe Toye] SATA AA ZY ary dastel-daditey= TTA: | 


wurafee wd ad ear aed ai! Jhid. ll - 3-26. 
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amidst his ministers as Vaava among Maruts’. He shines among 
Raksasa-s as Indra among Vasus*. Rama takes the feet of 
Vasistha as Indra of Brhaspati’. The point of comparison is 
usually royal splendour, but sometimes ‘virya’, heroism or wealth 
is mentioned. In regard to the latter, Vaisravana, or course, is 
the usual standard of comparison, while Visnu also comes in _ 
occasionally for ‘virya™. As for intelligence, the analogy is always 
with Brhaspati®. Some of the other gods are also occasionally 
mentioned for their different attributes; thus Rama is dear of 
the world as Parjanya with his rain®: in battle, he is terrible, 
like the god of Death with his mouth open’; Ravana surrounded 
by Raksasa-s is like Rudra surrounded by Bhita-s. 


Equally prominent are the comparison of a king in his 
splendour with the phenomena of the sky, the sun, the moon 
and the stars. It is but natural that the most brilliant of all celestial 
bodies should figure in the description of the most brilliant among 
men and things. Rama shines like the sun in autumn®, with 





1 woofas wufedhefeRa aay! Ibid., Il. 31-4. 
9 a war: weaya AARaa Ferserst UAdl aad 
aen ware waa wert ea aad aaeea || Ibid. Vi. 1131. 
3. Weare a J 
qeadks SaTaeas: | 
wel el UTE: 
weg aarofaas aa: 11 Ibid., Il. 104-28. 
4 gear gemege a aft weatod| Ibid, U. 1-32. 
(qe) qAxa Wares: WHASNTA:| Ibid, 1. 1-6-3. 
fast agen a wad flaeRra:| Ibid, 1. 1-18. 
5. Gea gewdedea:| Ibid, Il. 2-30. 
sma A aw aaeafsset| Ibid, Il. 2-43. 
6. mr: fart as ui gd qiSeary | {bid., Il. 1-38. 
7. sag VR GR ararasaree| Ibid, ill. 32-6. 
s. faemagfedt xa: gpep) ArafasA: | Ibid., 1. 22-22. 
VET Wala fedrHe:| Ibid. 1. 22-23. 
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Laksmana, they look like the sun and the moon come to earth 
by chance’. Ravana in his splendour looks like the burning sun:? 
Sugriva’s lustre is like that of the sun? Lanka with Indrajit shines 
like the sky with the sun*. Some of the actions of kings are 
likened to those of the Sun. Thus Dasaratha enters his palace 
as the Sun enters the cloud®. Laksmana enters Suariva’s palace 
unobstructed as the Sun enters the cloud®. Mahodara, the 
Réksasa, mounts an elephant as the Sun mounts Mandara’. The 
Sun dissipates darkness, clears the fog, dries up water and scorches 
the earth and so will Rama dissipate everybody’s arief as soon 
as he is seen®, so would Dasaratha remove Kaikeyi’s fear?, so 
does grief arising from not seeing Ra ma dry up 
Dasaratha’s life’, and so does grief due to Rama’s departure 
burn Kausalya’’. It is not merely kings and other outstanding 


1 Ugeta cored aeyat AGUA! Ibid, Iv. 3-13. 
2. alas dad ARPA! Ibid, 48-59. 
3. ddkasfa ager eau | 

wrafadatar = atRarer | ANAT! | Ibid., VI. 73-16. 
4. aa Ta: WA UTA: | Ibid, Vv. 38-8. 
faso4y vifasrarnt we Wl Saqe4! Ibid, Il. 42-24. 
gias ye wR wfsaer Helder: | 
gaan: wdifafsterfa aR: |! Ibid, lV 33-18. 
d veruftafecrdunlfergaR Rad | 
sregragd «ae: «ufddsr Aerefe|| Ibid, IV. 10-7. 
7, Ferg whe: goo wddloaq 
qa: Waweny Arak RAAT! | Ibid, Vi. 70-124. 
ge wg fe a mearqefa wea: | 
aH We cee BAI ARHE!1 Ibid, i. 83-9. 
9 dd wafer Vera Ad! Ibid, Il. 10-40. 
10. aenestaa: silo: qa: | 

seorafa d werd aR eilepfAaa:|| Ibid. Il. 64-67-68. 


11. Feat weahreqwal 
ue fray war fede: | Ibid., il. 43-21. 
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men, who, by their lustre and brilliance, splendour and dignity, 
invite comparison with the Sun; anything that shines for any 
reason whatsoever can be so compared. Thus a king’s chariot 
is often likened to the Sun, probably because of the lavish use 
of gold and precious stones on it’; So is the royal parasol, probably 
because of its bright colours and round shape’; So is a throne, 
for the same reason perhaps as the chariot®; likewise an armour, 
because it was kept well polished*; also ponds owing perhaps 
to their shiny water®, and lotuses®, and palaces’, and so many 
other things. Anything in fact and anybody who distinguishes 
himself and shines out from others of his own kind can be 
compared to the Sun. 


The Moon plays a role similar to that of the Sun, with, 
of course, some differences. It stands not merely for brilliance 
and lustre, but also for purity and clearness. Both men and women 
are compared to the moon whereas, as far as I know, feminine 
beauty is never compared to the lustre of the Sun. The army, 
with Rama as its leader, looked like the autumn night with the 
moon’. Rama is loved by everybody like the clear moon. 


1 aa Bias WA Aedl FEI Ibid, Ill. 28-14. 
wrarfec4sasr | Ibid., Ill. 31-34. 
peat ua wrafay4s! Ibid. IV. 38-11. 
aq vee BAH! Ibid., Il. 40-13. 
gauaafecwsaeertd XGA! Ibid., I. 5-13. 


9. qeunfecaaay wad Ibid., Ill. 5-9. 
3. oni wer SS WAR Ibid. Ill. 32-5. 
4. ud ad yA waenfeeiaday| Ibid., Ill. 28-18. 
5 avoufeceasanren afd aa Gena | Ibid, IV. 43-41. 
6. Tea aera: yeuaredHar: | 

Gene: Bad wa Bacarefadai || Ibid, IV. 1-64. 
7. feem a ager weaata xa! Ibid, Vv. 6-40. 


gs wm deaed. usr fara aaRera 
SRT BpTaerar UTOTAa STRAT || Ibid., VI. 24-1. 
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Hanuman, with his troop of monkeys, was like the moon with 
the stars on a clear night. The comparison of a women’s face 
to the moon is so common that it does not call for any special 
remark. The special connection between the moon and joy and 
cheerfulness must, however, be mentioned. Kaikeyi was full of 
gladness like the digit of the autumn moon’. The palace became 
bright with the rays of joy as the sky does with the rays of 
the autumn moon’. Sitds face in joy shines like the moon, freed 
from the jaws of Réhu*. The position of the moon as the brightest 
celestial body, surrounded by a huge collection of less bright stars 
marks him out for comparison with anybody who shines out 
among, others of his own kind. Dasaratha enters his palace ful] 
of beautifully dressed women and resembling Indra’s palace, as 
the Moon enters the sky full of stars°. 


Needless to say that the brightness and rapidity of lightning 
bring it also frequently into the imagery of the Ramayana. It is 
also natural that women, with their slim and graceful beauty 
should be compared to it. These thin, graceful and bright flashes 
of lightning appear among huge, formless and dark clouds and 
the contrast did not fail to strike Valmiki. Also, the wriggling 
motion of a flash of lightning suggests the idea of a slim beauty 
trying to get out of the grasp of a giant monster. Valmiki has 
made full use of this in his description of Ravana’s ravishment 





1 wTarge ai faygqared: 
Wile AaaTTOTGTA: | Ibid., IV. 44-16. 
2. Gaal SyaT adexekda wee! Ibid. Il. 7-31. 
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of Sita and his flight to Lanka with her?. Again, Menaka 
bathing in the blue waters of the puscara lake looked like lighting 
in the cloud?. The same image can come wherever there is a 
combination of bright and dark things. Ravana sitting in his 
shining chariot also looks like lightning in a clouds. 
Hanuman decked with flowers also appears to be a cloud with 


flashes of lightning’. 


Fire plays more or less the same role as the Sun and 
the Moon, except that its burning and destructive character often 
comes out in the images. To it also is compared anything that 
is brilliant and shining, whether it be an animate or an inanimate 
object. Sita is like the flame of a burning fire’. So is 
Ahaly’. Soldiers®, ascetics’, Gandharvas', plants’, birds!°, blood?!- 
these are some of the things which are compared to fire, either 
for their lustre and brilliance, or their destructive power. The 
consuming nature of grief or sorrow marks it out for comparison 





1 Tt veattar Sar War STITT | 
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30 
with fire’ and it is also to fire hidden by ashes that genius or 
valour in men hidden by their modesty is compared?. 


IT] 


We saw in the preceding section that when Valmiki has 
to describe the greatness, dignity and lustre of kings and other 
great personages, he compares them to the Sun and Moon. But 
many are the occasions when ‘greatness’ in the mere physical 
sense, or ‘magnitude’ also calls for description. Here, mountains 
and clouds almost seem to hold the monopoly for acting as 
standards of comparison. The first object which seems to occur 
to the poet when he wants to find an analogy for something 
which is just “big’ is a mountain, a perfectly intelligible comparison 
and one that is likely to occur to human beings all over the 
world. Rama and ‘Laksmana, Valin and Suariva, Ravana and 
Kumbhakama, Hanuman and Jatayus, Atikaya and Trisiras— 
these are some among the many characters of the work who 
are likened to a mountain.° Usually the comparison is of a very 
simple nature, in which we are just told that somebody big is 
like a mountain. Sometimes, however, we get details. Valin is 
struck by Sugriva with a Sala tree as a mountain is struck by 
1 Fe a yea A wel eecoraRasay| 

ya Aa defe AAR: || fbid., Il. 104-26. 

wasted ut dol PASH | Ibid., IV. 11-81. 

ad saat arraakifRa vdet! Ibid., VI. 80-29. 

symited gear afed Hao | 

aR Udd-RTHH | Ibid., IV. 20-3. 

UIs Wace Hered uddloay RMTA)| Ibid, il. 32-9. 

ad gear Verses udp (Harprty)| Ibid, Vi. 61-2. 
aad esart fifa: 

Qassteraahrare GErq{| Ibid., 1V. 50-40. 

dd: Uda NegGus: WT: | Ibid, Il. 50-2. 

@iter:) yemuha gens fesaq udaros:| Ibid. Vi. 71-23. 
sraeds TH (Perr) fase sa ude: Ibid, Ill. 27.7. 
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‘vajra’ Laksmana, with three arrows striking out of his forehead, 
looked like a mountain with three peaks’. It is not only living 
beings who are compared to mountains for their size; a host 
of other things are so compared. Thus, houses and palaces are 
usually likened to peaks of mountains, either for their size or 
for the closely connected conception of height. The palaces of 
all kings, no matter whether they are men, monkeys or merely, 
Raksasas, are equally honoured in this manner’. That elephants, 
of all animals, should be compared to mountains is not likely 
to cause surprise in anybody*. Equally natural is the comparison 
of clouds with mountains’. In fact the connection between 
mountains and clouds is so close that they seem almost 
interchangeable in most of the images of the Ramayana. About 
this, however, more will be said later. Waves in the sea are 
also likened to mountains?, which is also quite intelligible. When 
the poet says that the trees, with smoke clinging to their tops, 
look like ‘‘Vaidirya”’ hills covered with clouds®, we must recognize 


1. Wasftedt adel aaa Felt: Ibid, 1. 16-23. 
a: yseheteres: YA Yas: | 
we waeerel? APT gd Uda: || Ibid, VI. 91-34. 
2 8g oa wale Horarayql Ibid, i. 39-27. 
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that something more than mere size is the basis of comparison. 
There is also the green colour of the tree which has called forth 
the analogy with the tree. When the ‘parigha’ or the ‘club’ is 
compared to a mountain-peak’, perhaps mere magnitude is the 
basis of the comparison. The same is the case where heaps 


of food are likened to mountains’. 


While elephants are compared to mountains on account 
of their huge size, they themselves can become standards of 
comparison in the matter of magnitude*. In all these images, 
figuring mountains, the ranges and peaks usually mentioned are 
Kailasa, Meru, Mandara, Vindhya and Himalaya. 


As was pointed out above, clouds play a part in Sanskrit 
imagery very similar to that of mountain‘, except that the poet 
seems to be conscious not only of their size, but also of their 
colour, dark or white according to the season of the year. That 
is why it is chiefly monkeys and Raksasas, in whom size and 
colour are equally remarkable, who are usually compared to clouds. 
Usually the comparison is a very simple one, but sometimes it 


becomes more picturesque. Valin, with his garland round his 
1 woe Res oRet cEtery| Ibid, Il. 26-10. 

2. Bae gwet ged: UdaGan| Ibid. 1. 14-15. 
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neck looks like a cloud tinged by the red glow of the evening}. 
Sugriva with his garland looks like the evening cloud with its 
string of balaka birds*. Rwana smeared with sandal paste, looks 
like a cloud with lightning®. In all this, not merely the size and 
colour of the cloud, but the colour of the garlands or sandal 
paste also suggests the image. Many are the passages .where 
houses and palaces are likened to clouds, but here it is the 
white autumn clouds which are usually mentioned, they being 
more appropriate for tall white-washed buildings, having many 
stories’. Among other objects compared to clouds are forest ranges?, 
or groves of trees, which can produce the illusion of clouds, 
especially when they are at a distance, a line of smoke®, from 
its very obvious resembalance to a mass of clouds, elephants’ 
and finally, mountains themselves®. The identification of cloud 
and mountain is deep-rooted and universal among human beings, 
as the study of Indo-Europeon language shows. 





1 & (at) aa aermt a Baa egg: 
weeargragad: Wa Saad 11 Ibid., IV. 17.6. 

2 GB aa Bey Malesia Hs war 
Aer deer UIA Sd WMI! Ibid, we 12.41. 

3. cdfedaaafemret aaqat air 
SeIARP ATH WIE WaSx FI! Ibid, Vv. 10.8. 

4. G@ ewer: gesteusf yay | Ibid., il. 17.2. 
faarsBraral uraresteSeal A! Ibid. Il. 5.29. 
Ray edaadty Al Ibid, Wl. 6.11. 

5. Vaerertd greta aq 1 Ibid, Il. 93.8. 


a4 yerufay vfaely gatetfefdfateaayq| nid. i. 3.26. 
Ve AY SaTHR Feyvs: WHIT! Ibid, WV. 13.14. 


6. Yaa are Hwee | 

TPR PAT WUGkIA | Ibid., WM. 11.51. 
7. RSA ages: scarfs: | Ibid, V. 4.28: 
8.  Udeat<amrafayra | Ibid., IM. 11.45. 
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Whether the standard of comparison be the Sun or the 
Moon, Mountain or cloud, it seems to describe only the general 
aspect of a person or thing. There are, however, the details to 
be considered, especially in the case of persons. The work abounds, 
in images descriptive of the different parts of the body of men, 
monkeys and demons. The following table will show at a glance 


the objects to which the different parts of the body are compared. 
Object compared Standard of comparison 


Colour of person- blue lotus, cloud, Vaidirya, anjana 
(dark persons); molten gold!. 


Face Moon, lotus, sun, coral?. 


Eyes Lotus, fire, copper, alata, blood, 
deer’s eyes, Sun?. 





1. yrdlaxzart:| Ibid., Il. 89.19; 
yqsard Feraey (TAA)! Ibid. i. 83.8; 
feeders: (IT) | Ibid. Ml. 35.8; 
falsotAqaTagzars: | Ibid. VI. 45.14; 
AaHISataurat | Ibid. Il. 34.17; 
airar eaftestet: | Ibid. IV. 14.9. 


2. werent: | Ibid. Ill. 31.16, 
Wes Wea Beers PARA Al Ibid. Il. 64.70; 


fagaufeara: (64a)! Ibid. V. 33.2. 
3. pyc (hpary)| Ibid. Il. 10.27; 
pyegarat: §(RTA:) | Ibid. Il. 13.9; 
aquAaHe | Ibid. Ill. 11.66; 
fara aw ase: mel APT gd *AA! Ibid. Il. 92.28; 
AANAATSVT | Ibid. Il. 18.17; 
aaa AGA Ibid. IV. 35.23; 
eToaTTATel: | Ibid. IV. 24.31; 
TAMA | Ibid. Il. 18.17: 
qarplfeaarraey: Ibid. VI. 59.17. 
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Tresses Black cobra, line of forests!. 
Lips! Copper’. 
Neck Colour of sandal°. 
Shoulders Bull’s, lion’s*. 
Breasts Ripe Tala fruits, Bilva fruits®. 
Arms Blot, elephant’s trunk, Indra’s 
| banner®. 
| praeds _Five-headed snakes, Indra’s banner, 
lotus’. 
Thighs Elephant’s trunk, plantain tree®. 
Voice Cloud, Dundubhi, Kalahanisa?. 
Gaze Lion 
Tears Crystal!9 








AeA TAya «AVaT| Ibid, V. 14.25; 
| Ara Arend dare wdifa! Ibid, Vv. 14.25, 


_ 


aTedarssy | Ibid., Ml. 52.21. 
asa rat (Arara:) 1 Ibid., Ill. 60.32. 
fFHETaeh=T: | Ibid., IV. 53.7. 


Uda eGAAAT | Ibid., Il. 60.18: 
facdgyerl | Ibid., Ul. 60.13. 


6. UReadaed:| Ibid., Ill. 5.16; 
qdl witpray| Ibid, V. 13.18; 
Yoa-xeAGNTAT | Ibid., V. 10.15. 
goasirstaRairt: | Ibid., V. 50.8. 

8. Hoel PRGA! Ibid., Ill. 25.22: 
HENPMUSAg | Ibid., il. 62.4. 


9. ae fafaer are get waf§ aeae:| Ibid, i. 18.23: 


SGhiag | Ibid., |. 16.12; 


VaATMhAa Aa HAA YaT| Ibid., |. 82.10. 
10. Ter: welenearm aR Warsdyay| Ibid., I. 30.24. 
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36 
Gait Proud tiger’s, Intoxicated elephant’s, 
Bull's’. | 7 


| All this relates only to the description of the purely external 

_ aspect of persons and things, without any reference to their feelings 

or their relation to one another. Such description is not, however,the 

chief interest of the Ramayana, which abounds, as was said 

before, in pictures of men and women, under the stress of deep 

feelings or in their relation to one another. The work is, after 
all, a narrative of the actions of men and women. We have 
so far seen what kind of images are used by Valmiki in his 
description of kings and princes in all their royal dignity and 
splendour. We have also seen that the same images recur also 
in the description of other things at their best. But persons and 
things do not always remain at their best. In a state of distress 

they lose their former lustre and glory. Let us see what image 
are used by the poet in describing things in this state. It is only 
natural that in a story in which the fortunes of men and things 
change so frequently according to circumstances, there should 
be descriptions of them in their fallen state also. Indeed one is 
struck by the extraordinary variety of the things to which men 
and things in such a state are compared. Nor are these images 
scattered throughout the work. Sometimes, as in the description 
of Sita in distress, a large number of them occur in the same 
passage, lending extraordinary force to the emotion which is 
meant to be conveyed. Such images are grouped together in 
the following paragraph for the reader's convenience. Such images 
are mostly found in the description of Sita in her sorrow, either 


before or after her ravishment by Kavana. In such a state, we 


1. guedafapaq| Ibid. I. 16.12; 
fRefasrernmraagy | Ibid., il. 92.21; 


qyyascfasat | Ibid., 1V. 3.10. 
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39 
are told she looked like the Sun in eclipse!, or without its lustre. 
or the Moon in day-time’, or moonlight covered by clouds’, or 
a fallen star’, or a lotus-stalk soiled by mud®, or a lotus-bed 
squashed®, or a lotus without its stalk’, or a lotus fading in the 
Sun’, or a creeper without flower?, or the fallen branch of a 
tree’, or a deer gone astray’, or deer followed by dogs!2, or 
a Sarika in a cage’, or a female elephant separated from 
its mate™, or a Cakravaki without its mate’, or gold covered 
by dust’®, or a boat in the middle of the ocean, buffeted by 
the winds?’, or the altar soiled’®, or an army with dead 
heroes?’, or Hope baffled*®, or Prosperity vanished2!. or Faith 


3 





AM Was ARPT UM WAT! Ibid, V. 21.15. 
gy a fea wae feat ax galfea:| Ibid, ml. 51.22. 
gui Agar areadRagary| Ibid, V. 15.37. 
erorgvuar at yal ari frafaaftal Ibid, Vv. 17.20. 
6. Huei! wgEeferdtq| Ibid, V. 17.25; 

afessid faeaxay| Ibid., V. 19.13. 
7. 4 wet faa Wa: foes GPs! Ibid, Il. 52.18. 


8-9. UGHATATAATA | Ibid., Il. 104.25; 
aaAR AA | Ibid., V. 17.25. 
10. feat wofact wat ereaffa qaqegd:| Ibid, Vv. 19.5. 


11. aq gauRucer yi oprbRafear| Ibid, Vv. 25.5. 


12. yrgaurReset A safARagarq| Ibid., ill. 55.5. 
13. Gsorwiq wrap! Ibid., V. 13.13; 


qa feat Ga 
14. Preaeail Year? wWorrcrayfAa| Ibid, V. 19.18. 
15. Wearrfedd Aart) Ibid, V. 16.30. 
16. Sat WRT tata! Ibid, Il. 104.25. 
17. agaiRasrat Asai Aayfa| Ibid, Ill. 55.4. 
18. dela UTyKTA| Ibid, V. 19.14. 
19. sBddRt aayffa! Ibid., V. 19.13. 


20. sie Uldeafha! Ibid, V. 15.33: 
21. mle frufsarha) Ibid, vo 15.33. 


or we Ye 
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destroyed, or an Order disobeyed’, or the Future imperilled®, 
or Wisdom in decay*, or Smrti in doubt®, or learning acquired 
on Pratipad®. Similarly, Ayodhya without Rama and Dasaratha, 
is like the sky without the Sun’, or the Moon or the stars®, or 
like the sky covered by clouds’, or the night without the Moon”, 
or the ocean without water'!, or a river with little water!”, or 
like a sinking wave of the ocean™, or a tank without flowers, 
or a cow deserted by the bull’, or a cave without its lion, or 
a deserted tavern!®, or a string of pearls without any precious 
stone in it!’, or a creeper fading under the fire?8. 
Dagaratha in deep sorrow is like a Rsi who had lied°, or fallen 


Yayai, or a tank without water”, or a snake without its power®°, 





1-2. senaa feataatq! Ibid, V. 19.11. 
aren ufaeata| Ibid., V. 19.12. 
3.4, aradifaa faeaeara | Ibid., V. 19.12. 
yenfra oer | Ibid., V. 19.11. 
56. ci wyeia wfereary! Ibid., V. 15.34. 
yRucnestiexs feed adel Wall Ibid, V. 59.32. 
7 vane dlRa wpe fear Ibid., Il. 66.28. 
3 deeMPraerr| Ibid., il. 48.18; 
AScd Rasy | Ibid. il. 48.35. 
9 yeoaurest enftargeegar | Ibid, ll. 114.13. 
10. fre caf fispra Taased BWA Ibid., I. 53.29. 
11.12. daérafrartay | Ibid., I. 48.18; 
sreurorazerefereny | Ibid., Il. 114.4. 
13. Teardaedad weilflfta faxaaryq | Ibid., I. 114.7. 
14. mato oReami Tat vePFarcger{| Ibid, Wl. 114.9. 
15. sBasivefha cael weyfaaetad | Ibid. i. 114.4. 
16. fag affratatat AwrachtFd | Ibid, ll. 114.10. 
17. gaeratafreet deat aetciAa| Ibid, VW. 114.12. 


18. sprmdyfs Geat| Ibid. Il. 18.6; 
19. cderefta faxaraa| Ibid, Il. 34.3. 


20. Bddul gar wal aya wrote: | Ibid, I. 12.54. 
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Kaikeyi fallen on the floor in deep sorrow looked like creeper 
that has been cut, or a fallen goddess, or a fallen Kinnari, or 
a fallen Apsaras, or Maya gone astray, or a deer imprisoned, 


or a female elephant wounded by a hunter’. Prostrate Rama 





is like fire without lustre, or the setting Sun, or the Moon in 
eclipse2. When wounded and covered with flood, he is like the 
sun surrounded by the evening clouds. Defeated Visvamitra looked 
like the ocean without its velocity, or a serpent with broken fangs, 
or the sun in eclipse or a bird without wings*®. A kingdom without 
a king is like a river without water, forest without grass, cows 
without a keeper*. A kingdom devoid of its wealth is like wine 
without fermentation. A kingdom enjoyed by another is like wine 
robbed of its essence, a sacrifice without Soma’. An army without 
generals is like a boat without oars. When it is in a state of 
depression, it is like a ship on the sea when there is no wind®. 
1. aatta farsa ufeat aera | 

fHata fetal Baa Fe | 

ararfaa uRusei eka waa | 

ayia feta fagi YO FI Ibid, I. 10.24-26. 
9 factor AH Tarfesffartery | Ibid. Il. 53.28. 

WPUSeAd Ast | Ibid., 6. 49.15. 

gust: weft arel Tera Fear! Ibid. I. 40.30. 

q fae. aanfeea: wiiay wea: | 

aya Wa: wearfeararx Farge: || Ibid., ill. 25.15. 





} 
( 
| 


qaqva ga fgor| Ibid, 1. 55.9. 
4. aM eden Fel yar aug aq 
gnqore’ G2 Waka RTARTA || Ibid, Il. 67.29. 
5. use Tad wen desvsi BaAd! Ibid, ll. 36.12. 
an ara wei gai arta 
atraae way ascurafaedey || Ibid., Ul. 61.18. 
6. va wafa Wety ecactla AWicl!| Ibid, Vi. 48.26. 
fofta afar Sat yeaa aAleici! Ibid., Vi. 50.1. 
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Valin, lying on the floor after having been struck by Rama 
looked like the sky without the Moon, or the Sun fallen on the 
earth at the end of a Yuga or Yayati fallen on earth!. When 
struck by Suagriva with a Sda tree, he looked like an over crowded 
boat on the ocean?. Bharata, lying on the floor in sorrow, on 
hearing of Rama’s exile, looked like the sun at the end of a 
Yuga’. He and Satrughna, prostrate, seemed to.be two bulls with 


broken horns’. 


On examining the above lists, one finds that the same 
images are sometimes used to characterize more than one thing 
in a fallen state, while others occur in the case of particular 
persons and things only. Thus, Sita, Ayodhya and Kausalya, all 
look like a fallen star, in a state of lost glory. Sita, without 
Rama, and Ayodhya without Rama are both like an army with 
dead heroes. From this, can we draw the conclusion that all 
these images are interchangeable ? Can we imagine Vamiki saying 
that Sita in distress is like a lake devoid of its snakes? This 
is said, in the Ramayana, in connection with the palace without 
Rama’. It is found in the Mahabharata also, where it is used 
to describe Duryodhana’s tent’? A palace and a tent are both 
places of residence and one can, therefore, understand why the 
image occurs in both cases. We are, perhaps, justified in 
declaring that Valmiki would not have used the comparison in 


describing Sita. 





1 ASaata lA! Ibid, IV. 17.3; 

anfecafta area aired yf oifeil Ibid, Vv. 17.10: 
wath yard edaelefes dy! Ibid, WV 17.9. 
TARA Al Wareld URI Ibid, V. 16.24. 
east Wal geet Qaret yRpY Fea | 

Rg MW Aaa wyeidayt | Ibid, I. 78.20. 
Ferecaeara Yo SATA! Ibid., Il. 42.25. 
TaHead Offa saad ee41 M. Bh. IX. 63.5. 
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Mention has already been made in the preceding part 
of the occurrence of some of these images in the Mahabharata. 
A few more might be mentioned here to indicate the similarity 
in spirit of the two epics. Damayanti in distress is like a lotus- 
bed spoiled, or a lotus stalk pulled out, or a louts-bed smeared 
with mud or the full-moon night with the moon in eclipse, or 
the moon covered by black clouds, or the sun surrounded by 
smoke, or a dried up river’. Karna’s face in like a lotus spoilt 
by rain water, or fallen on the ground’. The army of the Kurus 
without Bhisma is like the sky without stars, or the sky without 
wind?. The Kamyaka wood is like an empty wine jar, or a lake 


without snakes’. 


The above images culled from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata incidentally tell us what were the attributes which 
in the popular imagination, were always associated with certain 
things whose absence took away all glory and lustre from them. 
This invariable association 1s explicitly mentioned by the poet 
in some places. Sita says, she would not deviate from Dharma, 


anymore than light can be separated from the moon’. Rama 


1. warpenfta ofA! M. Bh. Ill. 65.20. 
ali areaqy | Ibid., Ul. 65.21. 


aft Wea AferTAT | Ibid., Ill. 65.18. 
dhefarentia Peri WEIAAMPTA | Ibid., Ml. 65.19. 
areata aati any AWelyegars| Ibid, Ill. 65.22. 
faet yaoret write feraat:| Ibid, Ml. 65.13. 
aera Adi! Ibid., Il. 65.19. 
qa asrafafecet ceariietd Yet! Ibid. 1. 146.35. 
atRavasert 484 Yaad ATI Ibid., VII. 1.26. 


os 
4. Ue Wo ederearte weed weds! 


vdfeei A ufeenfa gree eilveden dregs gar || 
Ibid., Ill. 270.5. 


5. walfeated sexe deed WAT! Ranall. 39.28. 
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does not give up his cheerfulness as the autumn moon its lustre. 
He does not disregard his fathers’ order as the moon does not 
abandon its lustre’. Sugriva helping Rama is as natural as that 
the moon should shed its lustre, or that the sun should make 
the sky bright or that Indra should give rain?. The indissoluble 
association of husband and wife is like that of Vina and string, 


chariot and wheel’. 


Closely allied to the description of how men and things 
looked in a state of faded lustre and greatness are pictures of 
what they do in sorrow. As shedding tears is the most common 
action of men and women in sorrow, it is often described. Kausalya 
sheds tears as a canal brings fresh water’, tears from Sitas eyes 
took like drops of water from a lotus®. Suariva held in check 
a flood of tears which came to him like a flood in a river$. 
Rama was choked with tears as the moon with snow’. Tears 
of joy also sometimes enter into images as when we are told 
that Kausalya will shed tears of joy as a line of clouds showers 
water®. In sorrow, people not only weep, they also sometime 
collapse. Dasaratha, Rama and many others fall on the floor 


1 Teer gues? wet valcenPatfed:| Ibid. Il. 82.6. 
2. aesat asd at 4 aftaa atacata| 
afecise Weay: paifefaray 7: | | 


Tea vot ealq war area! 

cea aft fami wit walt Way! Ibid, IV. 39.2-4. 

aaa fee dro arassy feed kT 1 Ibid, Il. 39.28. 

PM AYES Wield Adem} Ibid., il. 62.10. 

pstpcasra frei rary | Ibid. V. 33.4. 

aad gq Wem adtanfFara | 

aaa ae Etar waeafaeit | Ibid. 1V. 8.30. 

. WATTAGE! ATeRtld BZA: | Ibid, IV. 6.6. 

8. Fay Aes fay Faesda aflat| Ibid, Il. 44.27. 
Medd Gerd ees WEA FA] Ibid, Il. 72.22. 
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in their sorrow and the normal analogy is that of a tree that 
has been cut down’. Of Stirpanakha, we are told that she fell 
like a thunder-bolt from the sky’. In great sorrow, the heart breaks 
like the banks of a great river flooded in the rainy season*. To 
the wriggling motion of a snake on the ground is compared 
the wallowing on the ground of one in extreme agony’. 


The Ramayana contains more than mere exhibitions of 
sorrow. Battles occupy quite a large portion of the work with 
all their implications of courage and fear, anger and calm; fights 
take place in all Kandas, except perhaps in the 
Ayodhyakanda, while the Yuddhakanda is full of them. Courage 
‘s the basis of all fights and those who possess it are compared 
usually to Indra and Visnu®, who are famous for their virya, 
‘n the Vedas. More unusual and therefore, interesting are 
comparisons with Yama and Vayu for virya’®. If Indra and 
Visnu are the models of courage, it is the deer which stands 
for fear. The followers of Khara run away like the deer terrified 
by the hunters’. It is not merely cowards in battle who are compared 
to terror-stricken deer. When Sita sees the cloth made of bark 
which she has to wear before going to the forest, she becomes 
terrified like a deer when it sees the net which is meant to catch 
48. If the deer is the type of the victim of fear, it is the snake 


1. fuodts Get Gye FF FAI Ibid, Ul. 40.36. 
9 umd yal WATE Beets: | Ibid., Ill. 18.25. 
3. wala ASME Weel AIA Ibid, Il. 21.49. 
sara: Biel AMAT | 
Gaara Ga walhet AEG: || Ibid. Il. 64.74-75. 


a et wef faadst weasded faall Ibid, i. 21.4. 
5 waspaa at geearaaal Adil! Ibid, Il. 1.30: 

aer drizer ered fawna fe gad) Ibid., i. 30.32. 
6. Udaaarfasat: telatar:| Ibid., IV. 63.15. 
7. Gara wa fasta area FT gd Ibid, Ill. 27.20. 
8. wer dy dae ysl apd! Ibid, ill. 37.9. 
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do a snake’. Rama became terrified on seeing Dasaratha in 
distress as one does on touching a snake with the feet?. 


Coming back to matters relating to war, an army is 
compared to an ocean when its size and density are to be 
emphasized and to masses of clouds when its massive, noisy 
character is to be brought out®. Or such an army, bows and 
arrows are the chief weapons. The usual comparison of an arrow 
is with a snake, probably because of its long shape, its quick 
motion accompanied by its hissing sound and finally its fatal 
character*. In one passage, the common points mentioned are 
the sharp points and the joints (rjuparvanah). Sometimes the 
comparison is with a thunderbolt, or fire, or lightning, or noose 
of death, or the Sun°. The spear is like Indra’s banner, or the 
thunderbolt®. Daggers are like serpents’. Slaps and blows with 


1 Ged yea Wlaxrreqdafes: | Ibid., I. 109.12. 

2. was sass: Gerd wd GANA] Ibid., Il. 18.4. 
Fedaad: Wal UPR Wedd! Ibid. Il. 84.2: 
ara Bal ARI ASIA: | Ibid., II. 93.4: 
Gee TAA UPRIMA | Ibid., Ill. 24.32; 
armies A deMede Fed! Ibid. Vi. 4.39. 
Wdentel Yat AST AAMT: Uae: | Ibid, VI. 53.12: 
Wel Georeara urgfe eaftarge:| Ibid. ll. 93.4: 
wr gd walt wearer wWufahere| Ibid, I. 92.34. 

4. @RraTehfasrgar | Ibid., Ill. 27.13; 

Hermentqatyr | Ibid., Ill. 28.4; 

ara feat ARTary auifia Ferasry Ibid, Ill. 34.7; 
vilfdarderahodateka dart: | 

Tener: UIST WoT Sql | Ibid. IV. 5.28. 

5.. fayat gd GWaet:| Ibid, Ill. 26.30; 
aay wi fleyauigAy| Ibid., IV. 30.74; 
DICTA | Ibid., Il. 25.17: 
aRTa WUaAAT | Ibid., Ill. 20.18. 


6. UO fate] Aerie Bei VwWreAGGAy| Ibid. Ill. 3.14. 
7. wenmad farroid Pemypormfsa | Ibid, IV. 3.19. 
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fists are like thunderbolts!. When the fighters fall in battle, they 
fall usually like trees cut down or struck by lightning or like Indra’s 
banner or like a mountain struck by thunderbolt?. Sirpanakha 
rushes at Rama as Rahu at the Moon’. When one rushes at 
another only to be destroyed, it is like a moth rushing at fire’. 
Two mighty soldiers fighting with each other is like the clash 
of clouds, or like the meeting of a lion and an elephant, or 
like the battle between Vrtra and Vasava, or between Budha 
and Angaraka’. It is clear from all this that the imagery of war, 
as all other imagery of the Ramayana, is mainly derived from 


nature and mythology. 


IV 


We may now turn from war and battle to things more 
homely. The Ramayana is justly famous for descriptions of the 
tender side of life, love, loyalty and devotion. In the midst of 
elaborate description of fights are to be found many scenes drawn 
from family life. The main theme of the work is, after all, the 
dutifulness of Rama as a son and the devotion and loyalty of 
Sita as a wife. These are not, however, the only human emotions 





1 adrefracted| Ibid. IV. 12.18; 
qapeted Aft: | Ibid, IV. 12.18. | 

9 wud wear wal fSaget gd FAI Ibid, VI. 58.54; 
quad daifteat were: | Ibid., VI. 70.28; 
seer AMARA eer: | Ibid. WV. 17.2. 

3, RET Wawa Aelent VWieehfAal Ibid. Ill. 18.17; 
wahagard WEXSAA ATI Ibid.,. Ill. 27.20. 
arrarary a UA UT gd WaHy| Ibid, V. 42.27. 
 adecatearrrt At! Ibid., il. 51.2; 
aayarfeatert: RigasoraiRa | Ibid., Il. 27.10. 


gaaNTTad | Ibid., IV. 16.29; 
TT Dea gearemRpara | Ibid, WV. 12.17. 
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which form the subject of Valmiki’s picturesque descriptions. 
Sometimes it is friendship, or the King’s solicitude for his subjects, 
or the latter’s loyalty to the former. At other times, it is a brother’s 
devotion or a sister's love which calls forth the latent powers 
of the poet. Let us begin by examining the images which occur 
in Valmiki’s description of love between man and woman and 
all that may be connected with it, for this subject assumes immense 
importance in later Sanskrit K@ya literature, where its treatment 
can be better understood if one keeps in mind VAalmiki’s way 
of dealing with it. 


Love images come in the Ramayana in two ways : 
indirectly, i.e., when things are described in terms of love or 
the fair sex; directly, when the feelings of people who love each 
other are described. Students of Sanskrit literature know how 
the tendency exhibited in the former way becomes fully developed 
in later times and yields to the reader some of the best images 
ever known in Sanskrit. The Ramayana gives us some of the 
earliest specimens of such images. 


It is rather interesting to note how a river and ‘a woman 
are intimately connected in the poet’s imagination. In autumn, 
we are told, the course of rivers, which exhibit girdles in the 
form of lines of fishes, is rather slow, like that of women early 
in the morning when they are weary after the pleasures of love!. 
The sight of a river issuing from a mountain suggests to the 
poet the idea of a woman slipping off from the lap of her lover?. 
When the current of a river is checked by fallen trees, the poet 
thinks of an angry maiden kept off from her determined course 
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by the friends of her lover’. In autumn, the rivers lose some 
of that abundance of water brought to them by the rains and 
the sand begins to show itself here and there. The poet says 
it is like shy women exposing their hips hesitatingly in their first 
unions with their lovers?. While describing the sleeping wives 
of Ravana it occurs to the poet that some of them are like 
rivers, with their hips corresponding to sandbanks’. In all these 
images, the water in a river seems to correspond to the flowing 
clothes of a woman. How these and similar images persist in 
later periods and what modifications they undergo is an altogether 
separate study, which the present writer has undertaken and 
the results of which he hopes someday to submit to the judgment 
of scholars. It will not, however, be out of place just to refer 
here to one or two verses of Kalidasa, where the identification 
of river and a woman occurs. To him also, lives of fish in a 
river can represent the girdle going round the waist of a woman‘ 
and the sandbanks stand for her hips®. Speaking of Uma, he 
says that she, being smeared with white agaru and decorated 
with designs made of gorocana surpassed the beauty of 
Ganga, with its sandbanks adorned with ‘Cakravaka’ birds. And 
so on. It is not merely rivers which suggest to the poet the idea 
of a woman. Other collections of water can do the same. Ponds - 
in autumn, we are told, with lines of swans for girdle, and lotuses 
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for garland, have the supreme beauty of ornamented woman!. 
Nor is the comparison with a woman confined to collections 
of water, among all the objects of nature. In one place, we are 
told, that when the Sun moves on the South, the North, being 
deprived of it, is like a woman without her mark on her forehead?. 
In another place, it is suggested that the evening reddened by 
the setting Sun and having its stars brightened by the rays of 
the moon, is like a woman in love whose eyes open wide through 
the joy of being touched by the lover’. In a third place, it is 
the night with full moon for face, the bright stars for eyes and 
the white moonlight for garment which suggests comparison with 
a woman clad all in white’. 


If there is a special connection between a river and a 
woman in nature descriptions, it is the association of a male 
and a female elephant which seems to typify all romantic 
associations. Ravana surrounded by his wives looked like a male 
elephant surrounded by female ones in a forest®. On hearing 
Dasaratha’s death, his wives screamed like female elephants in 
a forest when the leader of the herd has gone astray®. Sita separated 
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from Rama was like a female elephant separated from the 
mate!. This idea persists throughout the history of Sanskrit 
literature. It is not a mere accident that, in the 3rd act of the 
Uttararamacarita, Bhavabhuti introduces the incident of a 
young elephant being attached by a mroe grown up one, while 
enjoying the company of its mate*. Steeped as he was in the 
atmosphere of the Ranayam and wishing to convey to the reader 
the intensity of Rama's feelings during his separation from Si 
ta he could not have thought of a better example than the separation 
of a happily united couple of elephants. It is this same psychology, 
in which the union of elephant couples, typifies all romantic 
unions, which makes Ravana tell the Raksasis :- “Bring Sita 
round to my way of thinking, as one tames a young wild female 
elephant®.”’ Sometimes, however, it is he cow and the bull which 
stand as a symbol of romantic union. This idea is present when 
the poet says that when Bharata entered Ayodhya, the city 
looked like a cow deserted by the bull*, or that Tara mourned 
fallen Valin as a cow mourns the bull killed by the lion’, or 
that Ravana amidst his wives was like a bull among cows®. 
It must also be mentioned that the separation of the Cakrava 
ka from its mate at night, destined to symbolize all Separation 
of lovers in later Sanskrit literature, is already made use of in 
a few images in the Ramayana’. 
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So much about union of lovers in general. But the 
Ramayana is primarily a description of the love of Rama and 
Sita and many are the images used to bring out its deep, noble, 
enduring and eternal character. Sita belongs to Kana as knowledge 
belongs to a Brahmin who has cultivated his soul’. The union 
of the two is pre-ordained. One cannot think of the one without 
the other. Sita cannot leave Rama any more than the lustre of 
the Sun leaves Meru2. The union of the two was as beautiful 
as that of the Moon with Rohini? or Citra*, or of Visnu with 
Laksmi®. It is just in this connection, while Sita’s devotion to 
Rama is being described that one finds an allusion to old characters, 
legendary or historical, which is otherwise so rare a feature in 
the Ramayana. While indignantly rejecting the request of the 
Raksasis to yield to Ravana, Sita declares she is as devoted 
to Rana as Saci to Indra, as Arundhati to Vasitha, as 
Rohini to sasin, as Lopamudra to Agastya, as Sukanya to 
Cyavana, as Savitri to Satyavan, as Srimati to Kapila, as 
Madayanti to Sudasa,’as Kesini to Sagara and as Damayanti 
to Naisadha®. More picturesque perhaps as an image is the 
statement that the wives of Ravana followed him as flashes of 
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lightning follow the cloud!. The association of lightining and cloud 
has always typified the union of man and woman; a fortiori, 
that of Ravana, the huge dark, shapeless monster with his slim 
and graceful wife (cf. Mandodari). Quite full of colour is the 
declaration of Ravana that Sita has ravished his heart as the 
Garuda takes away his snake”. He is weary with love as a 
horse after a long journey’. Ravana’s ignoble love for Sita has 
stirred Valmiki’s imagination as few things have done and the 
result is a bunch of racy images. No two men can be more 
unlike each other than Rama and Ravana. When the latter 
makes his ignoble proposal to Sita, she rejects it saying that 
the difference between Kana and him was the same as between 
gold and lead’, sandal water and mud’, the ocean and a peity 
rivulet®, the elephant and a cat’, the Garuda and the crow’, 
the swan and the vulture’. Hence Ravana’s desire for sita, Ra 
ma’s wife, is as contemptible and as impossible of realisation 
as that of a jackal for a lioness’®. He might as well drink 
‘K@lakuta’ poison and hope to remain healthy." It is as 
dangerous as licking the blade of a razor’?, or walking on spikes} 
with metal points. It is as much beyond his power as trying 
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to cross the ocean with a stone hanging round his neck’, or 
deprive the Sun of its lustre’, or take both the sun and the moon 
together in his hands*. For Ravana to touch Sitais as outrageous 
as for a Candala to touch the altar in the middle of a sacrifice’. 
In taking Sita away, Ravana does not realise that the knot of 
death is round his neck®. He is really tying on a snake to his 
clothes and does not know it®. Ravana wanting Sita is trying 
to lift the Mandara mountain’. Sita cannot respond to 
Ravana’s love any more than twice-born can impart the Vedic 
Mantra-s to one who is not a twice-born®. Sita, the true wife 
of Rama, is as worthy of protection from the attacks of the wicked 
as the Veda from arguments full of logic’. Sugriva promises 
Rama to bring Sita back as one brings back a lost Veda!®. And 


sO. On. 


So much for love of the Romantic type. Coming now 
to parental and filial love, it would surprise no one to hear that 
it is symbolised in the Ramayana by the love of the cow for 
the calf. Kausalya declares that she would follow Rama to the 
forest as a cow follows its calf!’. Rama says his heart melts 
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on seeing the jewel sent to him by. Sita as a cow melts on 
seeing the calf’. Sometimes it is the mare and the colt which 
stand for parental love. Kausalya runs to Rama as a mare nuns 
to a colt*. At one place, it is stated that Sumitra without 
Laksmana was like a branch of Karnikara without flowers, the 
idea being, of course, that chief ornament of a mother was her 
son’. Equally picturesque is the statement thar Rama was 
Dasaratha’s life walking abroad‘. Usually, however, this image 
is used of brothers devoted to each other. Thus it is stated many 
times that Laksmana is Rana’s life walking abroad5. Sometimes 
he is to be Rama's right hand. The two Agvins are, however. 
the symbol of brotherly affection’. Laksmana and Rama, 
Valin and Sugriva were devoted to each other like the two 
Asvins’. Two brothers like Rama and Laksnana, lending strength 
to each other, are like fire and wind®. 


Some images relating to friendship are rather noteworthy. 
Most of them dwell, however, on the negative aspect of it i.e., 
when it is not properly appreciated?. Friendship shown toward, 
the ignoble, we are told, is like water flowing on lotus leaves. 
Neither makes any impression on the recepient. Or, it is like 
clouds soaring in autumn. It produces nothing. If indulged in, 
it ends badly, like an elephant bathing first and then covering 
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itself with mud!. It is as useless as a bee drinking the 
Kasapuspa and finding no honey in it*. To live with one who 
pretends to be a friend, but who is really not so, is taking a 
very great risk. Better to live with one’s enemy or with an angry 
snake rather than with such a person®. Kaikeyl appeared to the 
poet to be such a person in her behaviour towards Dasaratha. 
In. marrying her and living with her, Dasaratha did not know 
that he was touching a black snake in the dark*. He failed to 
realise that he was really embracing fire’. In his agony he exclaims 
that he had brought about his own destruction by keeping a 
serpent in his lap for too long®. He had been cheated by a woman 


hiding her real nature, as by fire covered with ashes’. It is interesting. 


to note that this very image is used by the poet on another 
occasion to describe hidden talent or splendour. Sugriva says 
that Rama’s ability and talent are not quite conspicuous. They 
are like fire covered with ashes®. One who pretends to be a 
friend, but who is really not one, is like a serpent, crying like 
a frog to attract and catch it’. It will be seen that the poet’s 
views about friendship are, on the whole, rather pessimistic. 
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When, we come to the relation between a king and his 
subjects, the picture is not so one-sided. There are many images 
illustrative of the love and devotion existing between good kings 
and their subjects. People watch Rama go to see his father and 
they now await his return as the ocean awaits the rise of the 
moon!. Bharata tells Rama who was unwilling to return to 
Ayodhya that people await his return as the cultivators wait 
for rain?. Subjects are distressed by Rama’s departure as water 
animals by the drying-up of water in summer. A good king 
is like the very eye of his subjects’. Even more picturesque are 
the images used to describe bad kings. Subjects despice a greedy 
king as they do the fire at the crematorium’. People ruled by 
a bad king are as pitiable as deer protected by a jackal®. Subjects 
avoid a foolish king as elephants avoid mud at the river? We 
have thus briefly passed in a review the contents of the Imagery 
of the Ranaam. Such a survey, would, however, not be complete 
if we did not say a few words about the forms in which the 
contents are couched and examine the relation between them. 
That is what we propose to do in our next and concluding section. 


It is a remarkable fact that in spite of the antiquity and 
the age long reputation of the Ramayana as a ‘Kavya’, writers 
on Alankaasastra have not turned to if for preference for their 
illustrations. Not that references to the Ranqam are totally absent 
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in works on Alankardsastra. The work is frequently 
mentioned, together with the Mahabharata as a source from 
which a poet might borrow his subject matter. The history of 
Sanskrit literature also shows to what extent it has been so used 
by poets right up to modern times. It is, however, true to say 
in a general manner that the Ramayana plays a comparatively 
small part in the thousands of goka-s which are given as illustrations 
of the different theories of poetics in the Alankarasastra. 
Whether it be the Alank@a or the Rit or the Dhvani or the Vakrokt; 
system, it is from the later classical literature, from the works 
of authors like Kdid&a Bhaavi and Maha that critics primarily 
draw their examples, and not from the ‘Adikavya’. 


It is not that Ramayana cannot furnish illustrations of 
the Alankara-s. The best proof of it is that the commentators 
do occasionally point out different Alarikara-s in the verses of 
the Ramayana. But they only point the well-known ones and 
do not say anything which has a historical value. 


The most recent study of the form of the Alarikara-s 
from the historical point of view is found in Mr. Diwekar’s “Tes 
fleurs de rhetorique dans I’ Inde” p. 35-53 (Paris, 1930). The 
author draws attention to those ornamental devices for Which 
the poet seems to have a preference and those which he holds 


to be the poet's own invention. Among the former, he mentions | 


the repetition of syllables which from part of different words - 
TROT ART A YARN 7; the repetition of similar 
sounds in a verse or in a stanza: UR@Aa fat oft ode: 
the use of rhyme consisting in the repetition of the same word 
at a definite place in the verse, the use of Arthalankara-s like 
Upama, Ripaka, etc. The author is of opinion that we can 
see in the Ramayana the development of the Alankara-s, 
Upameyopama and Ananvaya. Among the devices which he 
considers Valmiki’s own invention, Mr. Diwekar mentions the 
combinations of Sabddarikara-s and Arthdankaa-s, the particular 
kind of rhyme called Srnikhalayamaka : 
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Rq@manam bhaja bhartaram bhartaram sarvaraksasam. And 
even the use of such expressions as (1) the repetition of the 
word @ in order to indicate difference between two things (2) 


It must be said in regard to the above that it is possible 
to establish preference by mere counting, whereas one feels a 
certain diffidence when it comes to attributing to the poet the 
invention of particular devices. Form is something which is meant 
to be the same in all writers. A good deal of the work of 
commentators consists in pointing out the same forms in the 
Alankara-s of the different writers. Poetic theory also assumes 
that the form of imagery is the same in the case of all writers. 
Indeed, poets are expected to conform themselves to the definition 
of the forms given in the Alankaragastra. If one analyses the 
Alankara-s of the Ramayana one is likely to come across 
practically all the Alankaras which have been defined and 
analysed in the Sastra. Some may, of course, be found more 
frequently used than others, but that is due to the inherent nature 
of the Alarikara-s themselves. In these circumstances, to say 
about a particular Alankara that it is the invention of 
Valmiki requires a good knowlegde of contemporary and 
antecedent literature. The most that one can perhaps say is that 
the Ramayana is the earliest known work in which a particular 
Alankara occurs and | take it that this is what Mr. Diwekar 
means when he calls a particular Alankara an invention of 
Vamiki. | 

Things are slightly different when it comes to the contents 
of an Alankara. Here it is that even poetic theory and 
ancient tradition expect a poet to show his originality and power 
of invention. Also, the contents of an Alankara can, in some 
cases, come only out of individual minds, specially gifted minds. 
When Kalidasa says : Wil aGweayqeprt waelakRa a vfs, 


one feels that not everybody could think of such a comparison. 
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It does not require a genius to invent the particular form of 
Alankara called Upama Perhaps it would be difficult for most 
of us to speak for half an hour continuously without introducing 
Upama into our speech. Such Upama would perhaps not be 
poetic, but to say of an Upama that it is poetic or not is to 
make a distinction in contents and not in form. 


When one feels diffidence in attributing a particular form 
of Alankava to the inventive power of Vamiki, what to say of 
such expressions as the repetition of ®, and the use of Tae ? 
I feel that these have always been part of the everyday speech 
of the people and do not depend upon a genius for their existence. 


As was said before Mr. Diwekar’s study in an attempt 
to determine the part which the Ramayana has played in the 
evolution of the forms of Sanskrit imagery. The series of sections 
of which this is the last, has been a study of the contents of 
the imagery of the Ramayana. In the previous sections, an 
attempt was made to determine the particular occasions on which 
images appear in abundance and the particular objects which 
are brought in to describe particular things. In the present section, 
I wish to do no more than make a few observations on the 
relation between content and form in the imagery of the 
Ramayana. 


It is not always possible to establish a relation of .cause 
and effect between form and image. One can, however, establish 
certain associations, certain contents which always appear together 
with certain forms. 


Mr. Diwekar has already pointed out the occurrence of 
continued metaphors in the Ranayana (p. 48). He has, however, 
said nothing about their contents. To me, they seem worthy of 
observation. A continued metaphor is a comparison involving 
complete identification between two things and their parts. The 
standard of comparison must, therefore, be something complex, 
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something having parts. Certain complex things have, therefore, 
become fixed in the Ramayana and, as will be shown, persist 
in the later literature also. 


It is but natural that the immense ocean, with its ever 
surging waves and the inexhaustible life within it, should occur 
to the poet when anything complex had to be described. Thus 
the grief of Dasaratha at the departure of Rama to the forest 
is compared to the ocean. Once the identification between the 
ocean and arief was made, it had to be followed up, to be 
justified so to speak and the result is that we get a series of 
identifications of the parts of both. Dasaratha declares to 
Kausalya that it is impossible for him to cross the ocean of 
grief. This ocean has sighs for waves and whirlpools; it is muddy 
with the current of tears; its fishes are the throwing about of 
arms in despair; its roar is weeping; its weeds are dishevelled 
hair; its mare (Vadva) is Kaikeyi; it is the result of Dasaratha’s 
tears; the words of the Kubja (Manthara) are its crocodiles and 
its coasts are extensive, as it would last as long or Rama is 
banished.! The simple identification of grief and ocean is common 
enough. Even the English expression “‘plunged in grief’ is a 
reminder that grief can be thought of a collection of water. What 
is noteworthy in the above example is the attempt to push the 
identification to its logical conclusion, even at the risk of seeming 
artificial. The ocean appears again and again in such complex 
metaphors. Thus, Siirpanakha aska Ravana “Why do you not 
protect me when I am plunged in the ocean of grief, inhabited 
by crocodiles in the form of chagrin and waves in the form 
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of trembling’ ?} On another occasion, it is the sky which is identified 
with the ocean. We are told that Hanuman flew across the sky 
which was a veritable ocean. The moon in the sky corresponds 
to the lotus; the sun to Karandava; the stars Tisya and 
Sravana to Kadamba birds; clouds to weeds; the star Punarvasu 
to big fish; Lohitanga to crocodiles and Airavata to big islands. 
The sky, like the ocean, strikes one -by its complexity and it is, 
therefore, perfectly intelligible that the two are identified as wholes 
as well as in their parts. An equally intelligible identification is 
that of the army of the gods with the ocean. In this identification, 
the weapons Sakti and Tomara are the fishes, scattered arms 
are the weeds, horses are frogs, elephants are turtles, Rudra and 
Aditya are the big crocodiles; the Maruts and the Vasus are the 
snakes; chariots, horses and elephants are its water currents and 
infantry, the sandy shores’. The above examples are sufficient 
to prove the frequency with which the ocean appears in continued 
metaphors in the Ramayana. Nor is it confined to the 
Kamayana. It occurs in the later literature also. For instance, As 
vaghosa says in his ‘Saundarananda’ that the Buddha crossed 
the ocean of evils in which Upadhi was the water, Adhi, the 
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water-animals, anger, intoxication and fear, the waves.) Again, 
he says in his ‘Buddhacarita’ that the Buddha will make the 
world cross the ocean of sorrow by means of the boat of knowledge. 
In this ocean, the diseases are the foam, oldage the waves, and 


death the current.@ 


Sometimes it is the river which takes the place of the 
Ocean. We are told that the battle ground is like a river. The 
dead heroes are the banks; broken arms, the great trees: streams 
of blood, the water; death, the ocean to which it leads: liver 
and spleen, the mud; scattered entrails, the weeds; broken limbs 
and heads, the fish; the vultures, swans; the herons, the Sarasa 
birds and human fat, the _foam.* Following Vamiki, 
Asvaghosa says in his Buddhacarita that the thirsty world will 
drink from the river of Dharma, having the current of wisdom, 
banks in the form of firm conduct, cool through Samadhi and 
having Cakravaka-s in the form of vows.‘ 


It is not only collections of water like the ocean and 
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the river which appear in continued metaphors. Sometimes, it 


is fire which takes their place. The simple metaphor ‘fire of sorrow’ 
is almost a common place in Sanskrit literature and there is, 
therefore, nothing surprising in its occuring in continued metaphors. 
Thus Kausalya says that the fire of sorrow, fanned by the separation 
of Rana, fed by the fuel of lamentation, having offerings in the 
form of weeping and smoke in the form of anxiety and tears 
etc., will consume her in the absence of Rama.! As in the 
Ramayana, so in later literature also, fire continued to appear 
in continued metaphors. Thus, in the Buddacarita, we are told 
that Rahula, son of the Buddha, being burnt by the fire of 
sorrow, to which separation from the Buddha added fresh fuel, 
whose smoke was sighs and flame, despair, goes to see him 
outside and inside the palace.” In another passage, Rana himself 
is compared to fire. In this state arrows are his sparks, and 
bow and dagger, his fuel.3 


Another object which plays an important part in continued 
metaphors in the Ramayana as well as in the later literature is 
the snake. Kumbhakarna asks Ravana : ‘“‘O king! who brought 
you the snake in the form of Sit§ whose chest is its coils, anxiety 
conceming whom is its poison, whose smile is its fangs and 
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whose fine fingers are its fine heads ?’’' Valmiki seems to have 
a preference for the five-headed snake on such occasions. 
Laksmana, in his anger, looked like a five-headed snake with 
arrows for tongue, its string for coils and his own lustre for 
poison.? Similarly in the Saundarananda, Nanda says to the 
Buddha : “I have been bitten in the heart by the snake in the 
form of love, having evil for hood, destruction for glance, blunder 
for fangs and ignorance for poison; give me, therefore, an antedote, 
O great physician !* 


The army itself is a sufficiently complex thing to appear 
in such metaphors. The clouds, we are told, with banners in 
the shape of lightning and emitting a roar in the form of thunderbolt 
like an army of monkeys ready for baille.4 


The above examples do not exhaust the list of objects 
which appear in complex metaphors. In the beautiful description 
of the rainy season occurring in the Kiskindhakanda, we are 
told there is music in the forests. In this music, the buzzing of 
bees is the Vina; time is marked by the cries of monkeys and 
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the roar of clouds corresponds to the sound of Mrdanga.! Music 
appears again in the indignant speech of Rawana when he hears 
that Rama has come to Lanka to fight him. He says : “I shall 
descend on the stage of the battlefield and play my lute in the 
form of my bow, with the bow in the form of arrows.’’* In the 
description of the rainy season referred to above, the sky is identified 
with a lover. In this identification, gentle breeze forms the sigh, 
the reddish hue of sunset corresponds to sandal paste and the 
pale clouds to the pale face of the lover.’ In an equally 
beautiful description of the autumn occurring also in the 
Kiskindhakanda, the night is identified with a woman. The 
moon is her face, the stars are the eyes, and the moonlight hey 
clothes.* More prosaic is an identification of Rama with a tree, 
the flowers and fruits being Sita and the branches being 
Sugriva, Janbavan, Kumuda and Nala.° More striking, perhaps. 
is the comparison between mountains and Brahmacarins : the 
clouds are the Arsndjina, being dark in colour; streams are the 
sacred thread, being bright and flowing; the caves being 
filled with air by the wind corresponds to the taking in of 
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breath or Pranayama.’ 


The above examples are sufficient to show the kind of 
object that figure in continued metaphors and the historical interest 
which they have in view of their persistence in later times. The 
association of form and contents which we find in the above 
example is the most striking of all in the Kamayana. 


Summing up the results of this study, we have found 
that imagery comes forth more spontaneously and in greater 
abundance in descriptions of nature and in speeches made by 
the different characters when they are under the stress of some 
emotion. The objects to which persons, or ideas, or situations 
are compared are chiefly drawn from nature. Though Valmiki 
has incorporated into his work much popular imagery which 
was due to the inventive faculty of no particular writer, there 
is also in the imagery of the Ramayana, much that could 
have been the creation of individual minds. The contents of 
Valmiki’s imagery persist to a very great extent in later works, 
ose works can, therefore, be better understood with reference 


wh 
to the Ramayana. To determine the exact relation between 


Valmiki and the later writers is a separate study. 


OU 





1 Faporfsren arasigdns: | 
nreagrearyer wefiar ga Tdar || Ibid, IV. 28. 10. 

















